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Jftlen and silanners. 
DISINTERESTED GENEROSITY. 


-_ ee 

When we acknowledged the following communication, 
we observed, that, although it was rather of a private than 
‘apublic nature, we should have great satisfaction in record- 
ing @ circumstance so creditable to the disinterestedness 
and benevolence of the Young Oxonian’s patron. Such 
an example may stimulate others to appropriate a portion 
of their superfluous wealth to the promotion of the hap- 
piness and welfare of humble and deserving individuals. 
Our correspondent, as we discover by the identity of the 
manuscript, is the writer of a pleasing allegory on horse- 
racing, which appeared in a recent number of the Kalci- 
doscope, and which evinced that amiable feeling towards 
the dumb creation, which, we lament to say, is not more 
general. We shall be happy to hear further from the 
Grateful Oxonian at his leisure.—Edit. Kal. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—An account of the following generous deed, which 
is of recent occurrence, is transmitted to you on the sup- 
position that it will be found to possess some degree of 
public interest, and that it will not be misplaced under 
the head of ‘*‘ Men and Manners” in your interesting and 
respectable publication. 

There is a young man, who has resided some years in 
an academy, in the vicinity of » as classical assist- 
ant. He was educated at the grammar-school of a small 
town in Yorkshire, and engaged in the abovementioned 
stuation in his seventeenth year. A short time after 
leaving school, his emulation was roused by the extra- 
ordinary application of a colleague, and, in consequence, 
he resolved upon devoting himself to the study of the 
higher classics. He carried his resolution into effect ; 
and, from that time, has persevered in an uninterrupted 
course of reading. Nota little to his surprise, some of 
his most intimate friends have occasionally flattered him 
by intimating something tw this effeet:—that the spirit 
of genius, in her aberrations over the commonly dark and 
dreary plain of human intellect, had lighted up a sickly 
torch over the portion claimed by him. This; however, 
he peremptorily disclaims. Perhaps it may not be im- 
proper to state, as being unquestionably of the first im- 
portance, that, in the mean time, he was affected under 
the faithful ministry. of the Gospel, and trusts that he was 
happily made acquainted with experimental religion. 
He subsequently feit a strong desire to prosecute his stu- 
dies in one of our universities, and eventually to enter 
upon the important duties of a minister in the Established 
Church, But, alas! Sir, here arose a difficulty, appa- 
rently insurmountable. It happened that having been 
born in the humbler walks of life, and his father having 
& numerous family, he was deprived of the means. The 
goddess of mammon had never honoured him with a 
gracious smile, and, whether it was from his contempt of 
wealth and worldly grandeur, or from destiny, he could 
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not tell; but, judging from thé distance she kept, and 
from the continual sternness of her aspect, it did not 
appear probable she would ever be favourably disposed 
towards him, Not that he murmured at the dispensations 
of Providence, but, on the contrary, he could heartily 
subscribe to the noble sentiment advanced by the Roman 
poet when upbraided with the obscurity of his origin :— 
‘* For would nature permit me,” said he, ‘*to live over 
again my past life, from a certain number of years, and 
leave me and every one to select whatever parents our 
pride inclined us to; contented with my own, I would 
not desire to choose them from ameng consuls and 
senators.” 


Thus situated, and not knowing how to act, he made 
application at different times to several individuals who 
had been cradled in the lap of wealth, on whom the fickle 
goddess had lavished her bounty without measure, and 
whom she seemed to consider her lawfully-begotten sons ; 
while he, on the contrary, appeared to be condemned to 
perpetual poverty, cut off from all hereditary claims, and 
branded with the degrading epithet of illegitimate. This 
mode of conduct was extremely painful to his feelings, 
since he could not but look upon it as nearly allied to 
meanness : but he was induced to adopt it in consideration 
that, from persons placed in such favourable circum- 
stances, the greatest probability of success might natu- 
rally be expected. The result was, he was treated with 
fair words and good wishes, but nothing more. Not that 
he attaches any thing resembling obloquy or reproach to 
the parties alluded to; an insinuation even of that nature 
would be insolent and unbecoming in the extreme, be- 
cause where there exists no obligation, reason does not 
warrant the expectation of a favour; at the same time 
it is but right to observe that the generous individual who 
has afforded him the means of attaining the summit of his 
wishes, and on whose account exclusively the affair is 
made public, has never been laid under any obligation 
whatever, either to the young man himself, his family, or 
connexions. Your curiosity, Mr. Editor, will now be ex- 
cited, and you will be eager to inquire in what corner of 
the world such a benefactor resides, what is his employ- 
ment or profession in life, and what are his mental ac- 
quirements ; and had [ an opportunity of addressing you 
orally, you would probably. ask, ** Does he rank among 
the learned professions ?”” The answer would be, ‘* No, 
Sir.” ‘* Then,” you would say, ‘I presume he is a 
man of a studious turn of mind, who has retired from 
business, and devoted the remainder of his days to the 
exercises of religion, and to literary attainments.” ‘* No, 
Sir.” ‘* Why then,” you would say again, ‘* he must be 
a kind-hearted old gentleman, possessed of immense 
wealth, without heir, and moreover a high churchman.” 
The answer is still the same. To relieve your anxiety, I 
will tell you at once: he is, Sir (however incredible the 
assertion may appear) an unlettered rustic, born and 
brought up on the border of an extensive moor on one of 
the wild and barren hills in the west riding of Yorkshire, 





who has actually been accustomed from his infancy to 


manual labour; and what renders the generous deed still 
more remarkable, is, that he came forward unasked, and 
assured the young man’s father, that, if requisite, he 
would advance the whole amount that would be required 
for his son’s education at college, even if he should have 
no prospect of ever receiving a farthing of it again ! 

May the blessings of heaven descend upon his head like 
‘¢the dew of Hermon;” may he be blessed in his body, 
and in his soul; may he be blessed at home and abroad ; 
may the demon of discord be for ever excluded from his 
dwelling by the angel of peace; may he be a stranger to 
pain and sickness; may his passage through the ocean of 
human life be free from storms; and, ** when his warm 
heart, with all its generous and open vessels, is compressed 
into a clod of the valley,’’ may his noble soul be found pure 
and spotless as unsunned snow, and conveyed by celestial 
messengers-into the third heaven, there to enjoy all the 
pleasures that paradise itself can give, long as eternal ages 
roll!—Such, Sir, is the sincere and heart-felt prayer of 

A GRATEFUL OXONIAN. 


Natural History, 


ENTOMOLOGY DEFENDED FROM THE CHARGE OF 
CRUELTY. 
—<—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 








§1n,—Those amusing and interesting entomologists, 
Messrs, Kirby and Spence, have made some very excel- 
lent remarks upon that insensibility to corporal suffering 
which insects in general manifest, nor can it be denied 
that in a great measure their observations are exceedingly 
just; and moreover that the lower we decend in the great 
** chain of being,” as far as animal life is concerned, the 
greater will be found that insensibility to pain which our 
authors comment upon. If the following extract meet 
your approbation it is perfectly at your disposal, being 
very well suited for the pages of the Kaleidoscope, 

I remain, your occasional correspondent, 
U. 0. R. 

‘* It is well Known, that, in proportion as we descend in 
the scale of being, the sensibility of the objects that con- 
stitute it diminishes. The tortoise walks about after losing 
its head; and the polypus, so far from being injured by 
the application of the knife, thereby acquires an extension 
of existence. Insensibility almost equally t may be 
found in the insect world. This, indeed, might be infer- 
red a priori, since Providence seems to have been more 
prodigal of insect life than of that of any other order of 
creatures, animalcula excepted. No part of the creation 
is exposed to the attack of so many enemies, or subject to 
so many disasters.”—After some further remarks, our 
authors proceeds thus: ‘‘ But this inference is reducéd to 
certainty, when we attend to the facts which insects every 
day present to us, proving that the very converse of our 
great poet’s conclusion, 

* The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance, finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.’ 





must be regarded as nearer the truth. Notto mention 
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the peculiar organization of insects, which strongly favours 
the idea I am inculcating, but which will be considered 
more gon, be another place, their sung froid upon the 
loss of their limbs, even those that we account most ne- 
cessary to life, ee ee that the pain they suffer 
cannot be very acute. Had a giant lost an arm or a leg, 
or were a sword or spear run through his body, he would 
feel no great inclination for running about, dancing, or 
eating. Yet a tipula will leave half its legs in the hands 
of an unlucky boy who has endeavoured to catch it, and 
will fly here and there with as much agility and unconcern 
as if nothing had happened to it; and an insect impaled 
upon a pin will often devour its prey with as much avidity 
as when at liberty. Were a giant eviscerated, his bod 
divided in the middle, or his head cut off, it would be a 
over with him; he would move no more; he would be 
dead to the calls of hunger, or the emotions of fear, anger, 
orlove. Notsoour insects. I have seen the common cock- 
chater walk about with apparent indifference after some 
bird had nearly emptied its body of its viscera ; a humble- 
bee will eat honey with greediness though deprived of its 
abdomen ; and I myself lately saw an ant, which had been 
brought out of the nest by its comrades, walk when deprived 
af its head. The head of a wasp will attempt to bite atter it 
is separated from the rest of the body ; and the abdomen, 
under similar circuinstances, if the hand be moved to it, 
will attempt to sting. And what is more extraordinary, the 
headless trunk of a male manlis has been known to unite 
itself to the other sex.* These facts, out of a hundred 
that ntight be adduced, are surely sutiicient to prove that 
insects do not experience the same acute sensations of pain 
with the higher orders of animals, which Providence has 
endowed with more ample means of avoiding them ; and 
since they were to be exposed so universally to attack and 
injury, this is a most merciful provision in their favour ; 
for were it otherwise, considering the wounds.and dismem- 
herments, and lingering deaths that insects often suffer, 
what a vast increase would there be of the general sum of 
pain and misery! You will now, I think, allow that the 
most humane person need not hesitate a moment, whether 
he shall devote himself to the study of entomology, on 
account of any cruelty attached to the pursuit.” 

It might be questioned, whether (in very many cases) 
insects do not display a certain agitation upon being 
wounded er maimed, sufficient to warrant the supposition 
that they are endowed with a sense of feeling, strong if 
net acute. Few there are who have not, at times, been 
Witnesses to the convulsive writhings of earth worms, when 
cut by a spade or otherwise wounded. Certain species of 
caterpillars, likewise, manifest no small degree of the same 
irritability on being attacked or injured ; nor can we deny 
that the common cockchafer may experience some degree 
of suffering, when impaled-upoy a pin, and whirled about 
until spent by exhaustion and fatigue. Such unfortu- 
nates must possess a kind of sensibility, with which we are 
utterly unacquainted; at all events, young minds should 
be restricted, with the utmost caution, from exercising 
their ingenuity even upon these insensible objects, since, 
like the wretch depicted in Hogarth’s ‘* Progress of 
Cruelty,” their cruel propensities may ‘* grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their strength ;” and the 
being who began by twirling a beetle, may end with 
cutting a throat. Still, on the other hand, we have but 
little occasion to emulate the ultra-pious banians, described 
so ably by Mr. Forbes in his **Oriextal Memoirs.” These 
over libera!, or rather superstitious people, support, feed, 
and.preseribe for almost every species of animal, from the 
elephant down to the flea. Our narrator thus describes 
the Aospital at Surat, which seems to be an institution so 
unique in its kind, that it deserves some attention. 

** At my visit, the hospital contained horses, mules, 
pats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds. 
‘he most extraordinary ward was that appropriated to 

rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermia. The over- 
seers of the hospital frequently hire beggars from the 
streets, for a stipulated sum, to pass a night among the 
smatier vermin, on the express condition of suffering them 
enjoy their feast without molestation.” 

This is humanity with a vengeance. Although vur en- 
tomologists represent insects as strangers to bodily suffcr- 
ing, yet they seem to gift some particular species with a 
very strong affection for their young. The ficld-bug 





* Dr. Smith’s Tour, i. 1€2. 
¢ Kirby and Spence’s Ent. p. 67, vol 1. 
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(cymex griseus) behaves with an extraordinary degree of 
attention to her young offspring; and she has been fre- 
quently observed in the act of conducting a numerous 
brood of forty or fifty in number, with all the maternal 
fondness of a domestic hen. The common earwig (furji- 
cula gigantea ) according to De Geer, sits upon her eggs, 
as if to hatch them; when the young make their appear- 
ance, they still cling to the parent, who displays the 
greatest solicitude in their behalf; they frequently take 
shelter under her, and appear to push between her legs 
like common chickens under a hen: the earwig has been 
seen to sit thus for the space of two hours or upwards. 
Huber informs us, that the female ant, whois furnished by 
nature with ample wings, voluntarily rids herself of them 
as soon as she becomes a mother, in order that her maternal 
duties may be more effectually attended to; of this singular 
fact he assures us that he has often been an eye-witness. He 
has seen a female ant stretch, cross, and bite her ** gauzy 
pinions” with the most determined resolution, until they 
all four dropped at once from her body.|| This, if correct, 
is perbaps.one of the most singular facts in the whole 
science of entomology. What an example does this pre- 
sent to our fair damsels just entering the bonds of matri- 
mony! In fact, it has been inquired whether we may not 
make a slight alteration in the celebrated exclamation of 
Solomon, in order to make it a little more apropos: ** Go 
to the ant, ye mothers ; consider her ways, and be wise !” 


4 Huber, 93. 
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THE SPIDER. 
ae 

In the Kaleidoscope of the 1st July, an interesting letter 
on this subject appeared, upon certain parts of which one 
of our correspondents made some rather testy remarks. 
To these animadversions our original correspondent re- 
plied with some warmth in the letter which we have re- 
peatedly postponed. We trust he will see the propriety 
of omitting the passages, which, as they are purely per- 
sonal, can interest few, and instruct none. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
** All animals alike, and all o’er the world besides.” 


Sin,—It appears by the best observations that spiders 
have five teats, and that every cord or thread is five-fold, 
in consequence of the glutinous matter of which the 
threads are made, all presenting itself at the same mo- 
ment that the animal draws its claw away from the re- 
servoir. It may more readily be understood on supposing 
a machine for drawing wire, the feeding or generative 
part having five apertures in it, and, owing to the bird- 
lime nature of the glutin, the moment that the first part 
is drawn, the whole falls into one line, and is thus formed 
five-fold I will ask how is it possible that a bee, who 
was exhausted only a little, could be held by cords so few, 
and so slender, as those described by Smellfungus? (for 
such I shall call thishypercritic.) One moment’s attention 
will clear up the possibility of the spider being able to 
draw up the bee by any rope in the power of the animal, 
I believe a full-grown bee would weigh about the fourth 
of ascruple; that is to say, five grains. Now, let any 
one take the cord of a. spider, and attach to it a common- 
sized wafer, which will in general weigh one grain, and 
he will find that no two, three, or four of such. cords 
would hold it. Again, it would be impossible for 4 bee 
to alight on the web of a spider without immediately 
destroying it. The leverage of the wings of a bee, when 
in action, must describe at least the portion of.a circle 
equal to three-fourths of an inch. This put in action for 
a few seconds would break all the lines of the fortifica- 
tions. Your correspondent has not even the sagacity to 
kill the bee for us, as in that case he would have less 
Gifficulty to contend with, but leaves his readers to sup- 








a 
pose that the bee is alive and kicking, and allowing him- 
self to be hauled up the wall like an inanimate bag of 
cotton. So! the ‘* rope was made thick and strong.” 
Could it be made thicker and stronger than the mate. 
rials which nature produces would allow? To effect this, 
the animal must have passed to and from the wall to the 
object to be taken many times, and in the end the means 
of hoisting up would appear more like the strings on a 
fiddle than a rope * thick and strong.” If a spider could 
at its will produce any thickness of a rope, why pass so 
often to and from the angles of a wall to erect the scaffuld- 
ing of his fortress, when fewer and thicker ropes would 
answer. Indeed the caution which he shows in cleaning 
his net-work shows how slender it is, and how sensible he 
is of it, by striking the net with his claws in a gentle 
manner, as a person would a carpet with a stick, so as to 
knock the dust off'—Yours, &c. T. Ss NWORB. 
Manchester, July 6, 1823. 





—— 





The Bouquet. 
“Ihave here only made a nosezay of culled flowers, and have 
broughé nothing of my awe but the ihecad thad ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





EPITAPH ON IiUGi] LUPAS. 
—<>>~— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—Some years since, when passing through this 
city, I was necessarily detained a few hours at one of the 
principal inns, when a traveller very obligingly offered 
me the use of a very copious history of the place. An 
epitaph on one of its ancient earls having taken my fancy, 
as being something out cf the common way, I was in- 
duced to copy it; and as it may be interesting to some of 
your readers, I beg leave to enclose a copy, to do with it 
as to your editorial wisdom may seen: mect.—-Yours, 
Chester, dugust 16. P. 

** Hugh Lapas, Earle of Chester (whith takes its date 
from the year 73) was very much given to his beliy, 
whereby in time he became so fat he could scarce crawl, 
and: was called by the Welch, Hugh Vras. He turned 
monk a few days before his death, for the salvation of his 
soul, and died the 17th day of July, 1102, and was buried 
in the church-yard, with the following epitaph : 

*« Although my’ corpse it lies in grave 

And that my flesh consumed be, 

My picture here now that-you have, 

An Earle sometime of this city. 

Hugh Lupe my name, 

Son to the Duke of Brittayne, 

Of chivalrye then being flower, 

And Sisters Son to William the Conquerour, 

To the Honor of God I did edifye 

The foundation of this Monastery. 

The ninth year of this my foundation 

God changed my life to his Heavenly mansion. 

In the year of our Lord then being so, 

A thousand one Hundred and two, 

I changed this life verily 

The xvii daie of July.” 








AN ABSENT MAN. 
—a—— 

‘* Menalcas (says La Bruyere) comes down in# morn- 
ing, opens his door-to go out, but shuts it.aguin, because 
he perceives that he has his night-cap on; and on ex- 
amining himself further, finds that he is but half shaved, 
that he has stuck his sword on the right side, that his 
stockings are about his heels, and that his shirt: is over 
his breeches. As he walks the street, he receives a 
violent blow in the. face, he cannot conceive whence it 





proceeds, til opening his eyes he finds himself opposite 
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the shaft of acart, or a porter’s load. He looks about, 
he grows warm, he raves, calls all his servants tegether 
with cries of * Alj’s ruined, all’s lost,’ then asks for the 
gloves which are on his hands. He walks out; after 
traversing one street, he looses his way, he is terrified, he 
inquires of the passengers where he is; they tell him 
precisely; at length he enters his own house, whence he 
jmmediately rushes out with the greatest precipitation, 
imagining that he has been deceived. He goes to visit a 
lady, and being perfectly convinced that he is in his own 
house, he plants himself in his arm-chair, without a 
thought of leaving it: he begins to think that the lady 
makes long visits, he expects every moment that she will 
rise and leave him to himself; but as the time grows late, 
and he finds himself hungry, he asks her to supper: she 
bursts out into a fit of laughter, and loud enough to wake 
him. He marries in the morning, in the evening he for- 
gets it, and sleeps abroad on his wedding night. Some 
years afterwards, his wife dies in his arms; he goes to her 
funeral, and the next day, when his servant# announce 
dinner, be demands if his wife is ready and apprized of it. 
He asks you a question, and when you think to answer 
him, he is gone: he asks you how your father is, you tell 
him that he is very ill, he exclaims that he is very glad to 
hear it. Another time he meets you, he is delighted at 
the rencontre, he has something of the utmost moment to 
communicate ; he looks at your hand, asks you where you 
got that beautiful ruby, he then leaves you and walks on: 
such is the important business which he had to treat ef. 
In conversation with a young widow, he talks to. her of 
her deceased husband, inquires the manner of his death ; 
the lady, whose anguish is renewed by such discourse, 
weeps, sobs, but is forced to repeat all the minutia of her 
husband’s illness, from first to last. * Madam (asks 
Menalcas, who has apparently been listening with the 
utmost attention) is that all?’ Henever knows his com- 
pany ; he calls his lacquey ‘ Sir,” and his friend ‘ Sirrah ;’ 
he says ‘ Friend’ to a prince of the blood, and ‘your 
Highness’ to a Quaker. A Magistrate, venerable for his 
age and dignity, questions him respecting an event, and 
asks him if itisso and so; ‘ Yes, Miss,’ replies Menalcas.” 


——&><>-<e__ 
REVIVIANA. 
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HICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Ptece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. EaruE. The 
Eighth Edition. Londons priuted by R. D. for 
P,C. 1664. 
(OnseREDED FAOM OUR LA.) 
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13. A Cuurcu-paprist is one that parts his 
Religione betwixt his conscience and his 
purse, and comes to Church not to serve 
god, but the King. The face of the Law 
makes him wear the mask of the Gospel, 
which he uses not as a means to save his 
soule, but charges. He loves Popery well, 
but is loth to lose by it, and though he be 
something scared with the Bulls ef Rome, yet 
they are fas off, and he is struck with more 
terrour at the Apparitor. Once a month he 
presents himself.at the Church, to keep off 
the Church-warden, and brings in his body to 
save his bayle. He kneeles with the Con- 
gregation, but prayes by himselfe and askes 
God forgivenesse for comming thither. If he 
be forced to stay out a Sermon, he pulls his 
hat over his eyes, and frownes out the hour, 
and when he. comes home, thinks to. make 


amends for this fault by abusing the Preacher. 
His main policy is to shift off the Communion, 
for which he is never unfurnisht of a quarrel, 
and will be sure to be out of Charity at 
Easter, and indeed he lies not, for he hath a 
quarrell to the Sacrament. He would make 
abad Martyr, and a good traveller, for his 
conscience is so large, he could never wander 
out of it, and in Constantinople would be 
circumcised with a reservation. His wife is 
more Zealous, and therefore more costly, and 
he bates her in tyres what she stands him in 
Religion. But we leave him hatching plots 
against the State, and expeeting Spinola. 


14, A Prison is the grave of the living, 
where they are shut up from the world, and 
their friends, and the wormes that gnaw upon 
them, their own thoughts, and the Iaylor. A 
house of meager looks, and ill smels: for 
lice, drinke, Tobacco, are the compound ; 
Pluto’s Court was exprest from this fancie. 
And the persons are much about the same 
party that is there. You may ask as Manip- 
pus, in Lucian which is Nireus, which Ther- 
sites, which the Begger, which the Knight: 
for they are all suited in the same form of a 
kind of nasty: povertie. Onely to be out at 
elbowes is in fashion here, and a great In- 
deeorum not to be threadbare. Every man 
shewes here like so many wracks upon the 
Sea, here the ribs of a thousand pounds, here 
the relick of so many Mannours, a doublit 
without buttons, And ’tis a spectacle of more 
pity then executions are. The company one 
with other is but a vying of complaints, and 
the causes they have to rayle on fortune, and 
foole themselves, & there is a great deal of 
good fellowship in this, They are commonly, 
next their Creditors, most bitter against the 
Lawyers, as men that have had a great stroke 
in assisting them hither. Mirth here is stu- 
pidity or hard-heartednesse, yet they faine it 
sometimes to slip melancholy and keep off 
themselves from. themselves, and the torment 
of thinking what they have been. Men hud- 
dle up their life here as a thing of no use, and 
wear it. out Jike an old suit, the faster the 
better: and he that deceives the time best, 
best spends it. It is the place where new 
comers are most welcommed, and next them 
ill newes, as that which extends their fellow- 
ship in miserie, and leaves few to insult; and 
they breath their discontents more securely 
here & have their tongues. at. more liberty 
then abroad. Men see here much sinne, and 
much calamitie: and where the last does not 
mortifie, the other hardens; and those that 
are worse, here, are desperatly worse as those 
from whom the horrour of sinne is taken off, 








and the punishment familiar. And commonly 
a hard thought passes on all that come from 
this schoole: which though it teach much 
wisdome, it is too late, and with danger: and 
it is better be a foole, then come here to learn 
it. 








The Housevwvite. 


CHILDREN’S FOOD. 

A lady of Yorkshire observes in a letter, dated May 2, 
that, in consequence of losing her three first children, one 
during teething, and two of inflammation on the bowels, 
she gave her fourth child a little lime-water in every arti- 
cle of food, adding a dessert and sometimes only a tea- 

nful of lime-water to every article, whether liquid or 
thick. It succeeded in keeping up healthy digestion, and 
a regular state of the bowels: the child, instead of bei 
feverish, flatulent, and fretful, as all her preceding chi 
dren had been, continued cool and cheerful, free from 
any symptom of indigestion, and cut its teeth without any 
constitutional disturbance. She has continued this prae- 
tice with two more children, with the same good fects. 
We have known this simple addition to the of chil- 
dren = very efficacious in incipient cases of rickete 
and of irritable bowels, attended with looseness, &¢. but 
if the child be disposed to costiveness, on account of its 
astringent quality, a little magnesia should occasionally 
be added.—-Gazette of Health. 


Lime-water is thus prepared :—upon a pound of fresh- 
burnt lime pour a small quantity of water, in a deep ves- 
sel, and let it slacken till it crumbles; then add three 
quarts more of watér, and after a few hours it may be 
poured off quite clear, and bottled for use. A large glaes, 
one-third milk, is a pleasant specific for acidity in adults. 








THE CHEMISTRY OF ROASTING AND BAKING, AND 
THEIR EFFECTS ON FOOD. 


Roasting is, perhaps, the best mode of rendering food 
wholesome and nourishing, as without greatly changing 
the chemical properties of meat, it renders it more tender, 
sapid, and high fiavoured, while there is not so much dis- 
sipation of its nutritive juices as in some other processes. 
It is important to observe, that unless meat be kept after 
it is killed till the fibres begin to lose their firmness and 
tension, it will not become tender by roasting; and you 
may hence be led to accuse your butcher when he is al- 
together innocent. 

he perfection of roasting consists in doing the meat 
neither too slowly, so as to wither it, nor too rapidly, so as 
to burn it toa cinder. A small joint is best roasted on @ 
string, by means of the bottle-jack ; a large joint requires 
the spit. The process is carried far enough when the 
steam _ out in jets towards the fire, as this steam 
comes from the interior of the joint, and'makes its way 
through the brown crust. eh 

Baking, in a close. oven, differs from roasting, in not 
permitting the escape of the vapour exhaled from the 
meat; and the fat, besides, is decom at the bottom 
of the oven, and forms an indigestible empyreumatic oil 
of a bad flavour. If the fat is.prevented from,burning, 
or the empyreumatic vapour carried off by a strong current 
of heated air passing through the oven, this disagreeable 
and unwholesome flavour is prevented. 

When the fluids contained in-meat are exposed to heat 
in the process of roasting, they become expanded, and 
are partly converted into steain, which breaks through 
the numberless fibres and cells where it was confined, and 
opens a passage for the-unrarefied juices to steam uncon~ 
fined among the fibres. It is chiefly the, watery portion 
of the fluids that escapes in vapour, while the fat is liqui- 
fied, and the gelatine and ozmazome, being se 
from the fibre, unite into the compound fluid called gravy, 
which does not exist in raw meat.’ The albuminous por- 
tion of the meat at the same time-coagulates, in the same 
“yy as the white of an egg does when exposed to heat. 

he greater part of the gravy, when thus prepared, is 
revented from escaping from the joint by the brow™ 
rothy crust which is formed on the outside, and ig conse? 


ently retained among the fibres which it had separateds 
bs may be proved by cutting into the meat, when it will 
be seen to 
however, be carried too far, the 
expanded and evaporated, and 
rest, which will leave the fibres dry, rigid, and carbonized. 


w out at every pore. If the roasting.process, 
vy will alo be partly 
open.a passage for the 
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} am oppressed with a sense of inanity: I feel what a soul 
might be supposed to feel, if, as the body may, it could be 
sensible that a part of itself was dead and cold: I am conscious 
of a species of spiritual death; as if one who lies in his coffin 
eould know that he is dead; my heart is sensible of its own 
vacuity; it feels that it is nothing; it feels that it cannot feel! 
—‘“An Adventure by the Sea-side.” The Albwm. 


I would but cannot sing, 
Unheeded lies the lute; 

The raven flaps his wing, 
And hope herself is mute! 


I would but cannot pray, 

For thought is wildly driven ; 
Now here, now far away, 

Of earth, and now of heaven ! 


I would the valley range, 

Orr hill and mountain rove; 
But oh! the dreary change 

On all I fondly love ! 


I would with fancy stray, 

But, oh! her fires. are dead ; 
Her light has passed away, 

And every charm is fled ! 

i I would the silence break 

That chains the Delphic chairs 
But ne’er for me'shall wake 

The Nine’s celestial lyre! 


I would with friendship hold 
High converse passing sweet; 

But hope her knell has tolled, 
And we no more may meet! 


j I would with love go dream ; 
But, oh! illusion bright, 
The bubble on the stream 
Not swifter hies from sight! 


1 would with saint or sage 
On themes seraphic dwell; 
I would my grief assuage 
With thoughts to heay’n that swell :. 


I would on aerial wing 

Through bow’rs Arcadian rove; 
I would with poets sing, 

Oh! sweetly sing of love,. 


But, woe is me! to feel 
The power of feeling gone ;. 
A stupor o’er the senses steal, 
The heart congeal to stone, 


Like corpse in coffin laid, 
That, conscious of its state, 

Awaits the grave new madq 
And passive yields to fate. 


That heeds nor life nor death,, 
At equal strife with both; 
To quit or cling to earth, 
To live or die not loth. 


Reckless of good or ill, 

A nothingness to feel; 
Jnanimate and chill, 

#s Fortune turns her wheel ;- 


. A state inert to prove, 
Removed from love or hate; 
Phat passion cannot move, 
Nor shake the storms of fate, 








Oh! deeper misery this, 

Than words may e’er make known ; 
And agony is bliss, 

And joy the stifled groan ' 


And better on the rack 
The suffering wreteh expire; 
Better the heart-strings crack 
*Mid superstition’s fire ! 


Oh! better far to clasp 
Th’ extreme of rending pain, 
Than apathy’s cold grasp, 
Benumb the shuddering brain ! 


And grant, whate’er my state, 
The power fo feel be given ; 
No more I ask of fate, 
But bow, resigned, to heaven ! 
Liverpool, Aug. 17, 1822. 





WRITTEN ON READING THE FIRST TIDINGS OV THE SUDDEN AND 


ALARMING ILLNSSS OF A FRIEND. 
i 
Good Heavens! it surely caunet be! 
And yet it must be so! 
Alas! pale Sickness could not see 
Those beauties without jealousy,. 
So struck the venom’d blow. 


And yet, that one so happy erst, 
So young, so full of smiles, 
Her budding beauties searcely burst, 
Of Lune’s* fair daughters far the firet, 
Should fall by Envy’s wiles. 


The thought is full of deepest woe, 
My Mary Anne is laid 
On fever’s sleepless couch, and oh, 
Alas! I cannot thither go 
To see my hapless maid. 
E’en now, though distant many miles, 
My fancy views her near, 
Hiding the tear of pain with smiles, 
To sooth by these deceptive wiles 
A doating grandsire’s fear ! 


Was I unmanly when I shed 
A tear: ye stoics, tell? 
lenvy aot your hearts of lead, 
Ye sages, with hyzenas bred, 
For sweet that tear which fell ! 
My Mary Anne, though Fate refuse. 
My presence ’mid thy pain, 
Yl daily woo my pensive muse 
(No warthier subject could she choose) 
To wake the mournful strain ! 
Oh yes! my every thought is thine, 
My prayers shall rise for thee: 
Ny heart is.sad: in grief I pine: 
May heaven speed the welcome line 
Which speaks thy health to me! 


LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 





®* The river Lune, 


A TETAS 





How calmly. pass’d that pleasing time 
Ere childheod’s hours had flown; 

Then life in brightest garb was drest,. 

Each passing day with joy was blest, 
And pleasure was my own. 

Swiftly they passed, and with them fied: 
My peace and calm repose; 

Sear’d at the scene which sorrow brings, 

Joy plum’d her light, capricious wings, 
And care, and grief arose.. 





Stern fortune frown’d, distress appeared. 
In solemy, sad array ; 

Contentment with her placid amile, 

And wav'’ring power, bure up awhile, 
Then slowly pass’d away. . 


Friends of my soul, who fondly sought 
My sadden’d heart to cheer, 

Struck by the chilling hand of death, 

Ere youth was spent resigned their breath,, 
And found an early bier. 


Earth shades the cold though lovely brow 
The festal crown should grace, 

The rosy wreath, the myrtle fair, 

Shall braid no more their flowing hair ; 
The shroud usurps their place. 


Yet could I bear affliction’s power, 
Obey her stern command, 

Nor shrink, with weak, unmanly heart, 

To meet the keen, unerring dart, 


Impell’d by fortune’s hand. 

And though remembrance oft would throw 
A gloom around my breast. 

And thoughts arise of friends belov’d, 

For ever from the world remov’d, ° 


Now in the grave at rest. 


Yet time would calm my troubled soul, 
Would sooth the aching pain, 

And hepe point eut that happy shore, 

Where care and grief will vex no more, 
But joy for ever reign. 


These could I bear with soul unmovy'‘d, 
But other woes remain 

To tear my breast with anguish d strife, 

And crowd the paths of future life, 
With sad affiiction’s train. 


Bright beauty’s glance, whose power benign, 
Once shed around my heart 

A spell so sweet, so. softly fair, 

That love might rest: in gladness there, 
And never, never part. 


Now beams, as when the morning's stn 
Puts forth its early light, 

To show the spot with ruin fraught, 

And mark what deeds the tempest wrought. 
Amid the stormy night. 

Yet though rejected love will dwell 
An inmate of the gloom, 

And long for garlands torn will grieve, 

Despair a cypress wreath will weave, — 
To deck a lover’s tomb. 

Liverpool, August 18, 1823. 


rea D 





Prom a little girt, on the death of her infant brother,. 
partly taken from lines on a young lady in the Mercury : 


Go, sprightly !—mark that pallid cheek, 
A rosy bloom once flourished there ; 

That pale, pale lip like thine could speak ; 
That clay cold hand a flower could near. 


Two weeks ago, his eyes, his smile, 
Were sweet and fair; his heart was gay; 
Pure flower, he bloomed a little while: 
For four short years earth lent her clay. 


Sad, awful scene! I stood, I gazed 
Oe’r all that I once thought so fair ; 
No tear, no sigh, the heart could raise, 
Wrapt in the gloom of dark despair. 


But voice angelic seemed to cry, 

The cherub flower where spirits heard, 
To praise his maker in the sky, 

And leave his friends to mourn the dead. 


Then mortal mark thy certain doom, 
Mark how Death’s icy fingers feel: 
His parents valued much his bloom, 
Yet round his brow the worm must steal. 


pircindintanaitsciandl 
————— 


VALE. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


’ §rn,—Travelling lately with a friend through the de- 
lightful county of Monmouth, we stopt to refresh our- 
selves and horses at a small village called Lanvihangle, a 
few miles from Abergavenny. Whilst the ham and eggs 
(which, by the bye, is the usual fare served up to travel- 
lers) was hissing in the frying-pan, myself and companion 
strolled into the churchyard. Among the numerous holy 
texts that **teach the rustic moralist to die,” so thickly 
strewed in a country burial ground, I generally meet with 
a few inscriptions of a superior order. One of this sort 
I met with upon the present occasion ; it was an epitaph 
inscribed on the tomb of a young lady, the particulars of 
whose early end I have attempted to describe in the fol- 
lowing lines —The whole inscription was beautiful; but 
having omitted to take a copy of it, I can only call to 
mind one line, but that line is an epitaph (and a most im- 
pressive one) in itself, it was, 

“* Her bridal bed is in the dust.” 

If I have faiJed in the following verses, you will readily 
perceive it was the fault of the writer rather than the sub- 
ject. Yours, ALCANDER. 

Sulford, August, 1823. 





The fairest flower that scents the gale, 
And pleases with its varied dyes, 
The soonest all its sweets exhale, 
And ’neath our feet neglected lies. 


The infant bud by spring prepar’d, 

Grew lovely, warm’d by summe?’s ray ; 
Autumnal gales the stripling spar’d, 

But winter chas’d its charms away. 


O cruel! chas’d—ere scarce mature 
The beauties of its youthful bloom; 
Unpitying yielded—spotless, pure, 
A prey unto the rifling tomb 


Where Skerryd lifts his towering head 
Oer old Gobannium’s pictur’d plain, 
Ané@ sparkling Monnow, playful led, 
Meandering winds his silver tratu. 
Mid nature’s grandest, noblest scenes 
Of verdant vaie and mountain blue, 
And shady grove and crystal stream, 
The sweetest flower, Maria grew. 


Here brac’d by every tepid breeze, 

She reach’d her twentieth natal day; 
Nor yet fram off her cheek disease 

Had swept the rose of health away. 


Nor love as yet had lit the flame, 

Which purest burns in woman’s breast, 
Till Edward’s form of beauty came, 

And wov’d and won—ob ! blot the rest, 


With minds congenial oft they stray’d, 
When evening drew her sober veil, 
To view the landscape wide pourtray’d, 

In mead and woodland, hill and dale. 


Ah! little thought they—happy, gay, 
The fatal hour of woe so near, 

When Hymen’s pure and lambent ray 
Should usher in the funeral bier. 


But to our view, ’tis wise decreed, 
The future should be hid by fate, 

Or oft the gentlest heart must bleed 
To see the ills of human state. 


The morn was fix’d, the happy morn, 
When love should bind the nuptial tye; 

But sickness came with look forlorn, 
And hope and health together fly. 


Maria droop’d, as doth the flower, 
‘Neath winter’s rude and ruffian blast,, 
And in her hop’d for bridal hour, 
Resign’d and tranquil, breath’d her last. 


Go! on her tomb-stone read the line— 
The line how beautiful and just 

(She's gone; she’s gone, to realms divine) 
* Her bridal bed is in the dust.” 


Come, British maids, to whom the tear— 
The tears of pity best belong, 

Well deck Maria’s youthful bier 
With maiden wreaths and minstrel song. 


‘preacher amongst the Methodists. In the early part of 


! whose standard, it is said, he never entirely deserted whilst 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Mr. Bradburn was for many years a popular 
his life he had been a professional follower of St. Crispin, 


his strength enabled him to supply the wants of himself 
and family. Highly esteemed by his brother preachers, 
he was by that body thrice unanimously chosen president 
of theconference. On his third appointment to that office, 
a friend, a brother preacher, humorously expressed a hope 
that the cobler would not go beyond his last. This pro- 
duced the accompanying lines from the pen of the face- 
tious president. If they should harmonize with your 


plan, they are at your service, recommended, at least, by 
originality. K. 
Bury. 


Exalted in dignity high, 

At the head of this wonderful crew, 
No cobler at present am I, 

Pray therefore take care what you do. 


My kit*, though long time laid aside, 
I can still with dexterity use; 
Like leather I'll cut up your hide, 
If you dare my high office abuse. 
My tools are all made of g 0d stuff: 
Well wax’d and well bristled my end; 
And my awls can make holes in your buff, 
Unless you to business attend. 


My pincers can hold very fast, 

My nippers the tack-heads can pull; is 
And if I’m in want of a last, 

}F can easily work—on your skul).. 


* A technical term used by the trade, which means, the 
whole implements of the trade. 


~~») >. 


A CHARADE. 
te 
With Eve I was born, yet still am in fashion, 
Assigned to no sex or particular nation ; 
I reside in the cot, on the court I attend, 
A disturber of ease, yet a blessing and friend, 





Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehonding Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
yular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume, } 





Weights and Measures.—-A gentleman of Dumfries is 
stated to have made a discovery which will form the 
groundwork of a new and infallible standard for weights 
and measures. The’instrument by which he proposes to 
effect this desirable end is at once remarkable for its sim- 

licity and power, and level to the most ordinary compre- 
ension. 





A Toad in a Rock.—A toad, of a dark slate colour, in 
a living state, was lately found in the centre of a huge 
mass of rock, at least fifty feet below the surface of the 
earth, by some workmen, who were digging for coal, near 
Bristol. The animal was very lively at first ; but expired 
soon after being exposed to the air. 





M. Gomez assisted by some Chinese gardeners, culti~ 
vates the tea-plant in Brazil with great success. 





Fatal Fall of Snow.—In the early part of June there. 
was so heavy a fall of snow near Arguati, in the Papal 
dominions, that it reached the surprising height of thirty. 
two fect. Forty-eight persons were buried in it. Prompt 
efforts were made to extricate them: but from twelve the 





vital spark had flown for ever.—-Beyne paper. 


HANGING. 

An entertaining work, by a physican and a barrister, on 
Medical Jurisprudence, has been published, from which 
we copy the following examination of the immediate 
cause of death in hanged persons: 

661, Pressure on the Vessels.—The red and livid hue of 
the face of persons killed by hanging, very naturally in- 
duced a belief that apoplewy™ was the immediate cause of 
death ; while it is evident that the pressure on the jugular 
veins must necessarily so prevent the return of bldod to 
the heart, as to produce an accumulation in the vessels of 
the brain. Dr. Hooper has a preparation of the brain of 
an executed criminal, in which blood is seen extravasated 
among the membranes; and various other cases have oc- 
curred; where dissection has clearly demonstrated the ex- 
istence of those vascular congestions and sanguineous 
effusions, upon which apoplexy is yon ce to depend ; but 
this merely to prove that apoplexy cecasionally takes 
place from hanging ; it does not establish the fact of its 
being the common cause of death on sueh oceasions. 
Gregory made the follawing experiment to show that it is 
to the interception of air that death is to be attributed :— 
After having opened the trachea of a dog, he passed a slip 
knot round the neck, above the wound; the animal, 
though hanged, continued to live and respire, the air was 
alternately admitted, and easily expelled through the 
small opening ; but as soon as the constriction was made 
below the orifice, the animal perished. Mr. Brodie hanged 
a dog, and.as soon as it became insensible, the trachea was 
opened below the ligature, upon which he breathed, and 
his sensibility returned. 

“2, Pressure on the Nerves of the Neck.—Although 
the pressure of a ligature on the nerves of the neck cannot 
be considered as the immediate cause of death in hanging, 
yet Mr. Brodie has very justly observed, that if the 
animal recovers of the direct consequence of the strangu- 
lation, he may probably suffer from the effects of the 
ligature upon the nerves afterwards. Mr. Brodie passed. 
a ligature under the trachea of a guinea-pig, and tied it 
tight on the back of the neck with a knot; the animal 
was uneasy, but nevertheless breathed and moved about; 
at the end of fifteen minutes the ligature was removed ; 
on the following mourning, however, the animal was found 
dead. On dissection no preturnatural appearances were dis- 
covered in the brain, but the lungs were dark and turgid 
with blood, and presented an appearance similar to that 
which is See after the division of the nerves of thre 
eighth pair. I do not, observes Mr. Brodie (Manuscript 
Notes) positively conclude, from this experiment, that the 
animal died from an injury inflicted on the eighth pair, but 
I thinkt hat such a conclusion is highly probable; and 
it becomes an object of inquiry, whether a patient, having 
recovered from hanging, may not, in some instances, de 
afterwards from the injury of the par vagum. 

“3. Fracture of the Spine and Dislocation of the Neck. 
—The death of a hanged person may occastonally take 
place by the luxation of the cervical vertebra, and the 
consequent injury of the spinal marrow: this effect will 
be more likely to happen in heavy persons, and where the 
culprit suffers on a drop that precipitates him from a con- 
siderable height. It is said that Louis discovered that of 
the two executioners in Paris and Lyons, one despatched 
the criminal d d to be hanged by luxating the 
head on the neck, while those who pees by the hands 
of the other were completely strangled. 

** An animal, when first suspended, is observed to make 
repeated but ineffectual attempts to inspire ; violent con- 
vulsions of the whole body then ensue, but which are not 
to be considered as the indications of suffering, for they 
arise in consequence of the dark-coloured blood having 
reached the brain and spinal marrow; and the animal «t 
this period is necessarily insensible ;; hanging does. not oc- 
casion a painful death. © 

‘¢ The lips, nose, and all those parts in which the hue cf 
the blood can be observed, exhibit a dark colour; the 
countenance is distorted, the eyes protruded, and frequently 
suffused with blood ; the tongue is also forced out of the 
mouth, and sometimes wounded,, although it has been 
observed that this phenomenon will entirely depend upon 
the position of the rope, for that when it presses above the 
thyriod gland, the tongue will be pushed back, in conse- 

uence of a compression m the os hyodes, whereas, if 
the pressure-be applied under the cricoid cartilage, it will 
have the effect of thrusting out the tongue. Blood. is 
sometimes discharged from the.ears. ‘The fingerg are 
usually bent, the nails blue, and the hands nearly closed ; 
and the whole physiognomy exhibits a highly characteristic 
appearance.” t 

*“*# This was the opinion of Boerhaaveand Morgagni. M. 
Portal also coincides with them, and observes, that the ex- 
amination of the bodies of executed criminals formerig 
carried to the Jardin des Plantes for his lectures, has confirmed; 
him in this idea,” 3 
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THE ACCOMMODATING PREACHER. 

A French preacher, who had made himself conspicuous 
in the provinces, was finally ordained to preach before the 
eourt of Louis XIV. Determined to keep up his repu- 
tation, and not to slacken his zeal, he began his sermon 
with the bold assertion ** that all men are mortal;” but 
looking up at the same time he found that his Majesty 
was staring him full in the face. Unaccustomed to the 
refulgence of royalty, he became alarmed, and thinking 
that he had gone too far for a first onset; he acted in con- 
formity with this judicious remark, and: bethought him- 
self of a very ingenious expedient to amend his supposed 
fiux pas: this consisted in repeating what he had said 
with the slily, intercalated little word nearly. The sen- 
tence thus qualified, he thundered out once more, and 
with the most manful energy, ‘* Oui, Sire, nous mourons 
presque tous |” 


Power Memory.—John Van Muller, a native of 
Switzerland, and author of a history of his native country, 
and a pesthumus work on dniverat history, was a-man of 
uncommon powers of memory. He possessed, says M 
de Staél, a mass of erudition altogether unparalleled; his 
acquirements of this kind ly inspired awe in those 
who witnessed their display. It is difficult to conceive 
how the head of one man could contain a whole world of 
pe rar and oe parkas prtireor ys eats of au- 

entic history were ectly in bis memory ; 
2nd his studies had been so accurate, that his Denies 
remained as vivid as though he had been a living witness 
of the events. Switzerland does not contain a v: or 
noble family whose history was not perfectly familiar to 
him. On one occasion he was requested, in order to de- 
cide a wager, to repeat the of the Soverei 
Counts of Bugey; he performed the task immediately, 
but was not quite certain whether one individual of the 





series had been a Regent or a Sovereign in his own right, 
and he seriously reproached hi for this defect. of 
memory. 





The following anecdote, which we quote from the Eu- 
—— Magazine, resembles in spirit a generous action 
of Mozart, who gavea beautiful minuet (written 
in a coffee-house on the spur of the moment) to a person 
who asked charity of him when he had no money :—M. 
Thorvalsden, the celebrated sculptor and rival of Canova, 
during his recent stay at Copenhagen, had heard of an 
old friend, the father of seven young children, who had 
just been deprived of liberty by unmerited distresses. M. 
Thorvalsden, not being possessed, at that moment, of any 
money, immediately made his friend a present of one of 
his finest works, being a marble group of a mother and 
her two children. 


Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter of Belshazzar's 
Weast, &c. has commenced his engraving, on steel, of that 
work, The outline and perspective will be executed by 
himself, and it will be finished in mezzotinto by Mr. 
Lupton, so as to appear next spring. Mr. Martin has 
eommenced his grand picture of Sardanapalus, or the 
Fuh of Nincoch., It will be 16 feet by 11 feet 8 inches, 
an: will be finished next spring twelv ths.——Huropean 
Magazine. See 











Mewspapers.—Atter inquiring (says Mr. Chalmers, in 
his Life of Redtinet in various countries for the origin 
of newspapers. I had the satisfaction to find what I sought 


for in England. It may gratify our national pride to be s 


toid, that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of Eliza- 
beth and the prudence of Burleigh for the first newspaper. 
The epoch of a Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a 
genuine newspaper. In the British Museum there are 
- several newspapers, which had been printed while: the 
Spanish fleet was in the English Channel, during the year 
1588. It wasa wise policy to prevent, during the moment 
of general anxiety, the danger of false reports, by pub- 
fishing real information; and the earliest newspaper is 
entitled the Exglish Mercurie, which, by authority, was 
imprinted at Jondon, by Christopher Barker, her High- 
reesees printer, 1558. 


Ae American Superscription—A gentleman who was 
lately travelling in one of the southern states, having 
oecasion tw call at a post-office, had ny rey! to copy 
the superscription of a letter that was lying in the office. 
it is as follows; and we will venture to chal any 
man to praluce a greater curiosity of the kind in any lan- 
guage: ‘* Mr. Matthew F. Rainey, Alabama—Greene 
eounty. Iam not sure it is Greene courity: it is French 
settlement, and not far from Dr. Wyllis Pope, I expect.” 
—New York paper, July le 








Volcano of Barren Islands.—This volcano was visited 
by Captain Webster, of the ship Juliana, in March last. 
Having entered-a small bay, with the view of: landing, 
they were, at the distance of 100 yards from the shore, 
assailed by a hot wind, and on dipping their fingers into 
the water, they were surprised to find it as hot as if it had 
been boiling. ‘The stones on shore, and the rocks exposed 
to the ebbing of the tide, were smoaking and hissing, and 
the water bubbling all around them. ‘The cone appeared 
about a quarter of a mile distant. Having landed in a cove 
they ascended a precipice, holding by the grass which grew 
out of the ashes; and reaching the top, after no slight danger 
they found a small tree, under the shade of which they had 
a full view of the volcano. _ Its height is about half a mile; 
the diameter about 300 yards at the base, and thirty at the 
top, the whole of the space appearing to be occupied with 
the crater. It discharged continually a thin white smoke. 
The cone stands in the centre‘of an amphitheatre of hills, 
which nearly close around it. In order to examine the 

ter, Captain Webster ascended thirty or forty yards, 
sinking ankle deep into the ashes at each step, but he 
found it impossible to reach the top. 





Maurice tells us that an Indian monarch began a sump- 


* | tuous gallery covered with lattice-work of emeralds and 


rubies, that re grapes when they were green and 
when they bean to grow red. 





Arabian Figures.—The illustrious Gerbert, a preceptor 
to RobertI. King of France, and to Otho III. who flourish. 
ed towards the conclusion of the tenth century, was the 
first of the Christian clergy, who had resolution to apply 
to the followers of Mahomet, for that instruction in the 
sciences which he could not obtain in any other part of 
the Christidn world, This literary hero (as he may justly 
be called) was educated in the monastery of Fleury; but 
discovering the incapacity of his teachers, and prompted 
by a thirst for knowledge, he fled from his mgnastery into 
Spain, and spent several years among the Saracens at Cor- 
ising of the Aesbians perdeulocly of thelr Secronomny, 
learning of the Arabians, icularly of their astronomy, 

a3 and arithmetic. He introduced the Arabian 
gures; before his time the teachers of this science had 
no other marks for numbers but the following seven letters 
of the Roman alphabet—M, D, C, L, X, V, I, ortwenty- 
even letters of the Greek alphabet. ‘+ He was the first 
(says our countryman, William of Malmsbury) who stole 
the knowledge of the Arabian arithmetic from the Sara- 
cens, as tai “ the oe As Gerbert ane 
into France, A. D. 970, n to communicate the 
knowledge which he had collected from the Saracens, it 
is not improbable that some of the literati'in Britain might 
be acquainted with the Arabian ciphers and arithmetic in 
the end of this (the tenth) century, or the beginning of 
the next, which is much earlier than is commonly be- 
lieved. If the date over the very ancient gateway at Wor- 
cester was really A. D. 975, and in Arabian figures, we 
have direct evidence that these figures were known in 
England within five years after Gerbert’s return from 
Spain. However this may be, this adventurous scholar, 
though born of mean parents, was gradually advanced, on 
account of his genius and erudition, from one ecclesias- 
tical dignity to another, and at length placed, by his pupil, 
Otho if. in the papal chair, where he assumed the name 
of Sylvesttr II. So much was learning esteemed and re- 
warded, even amid the ignorance and gloom of the tenth 
century. 


A copy, verbatim et literatim, of a sign, at Nutley, in 
ussex : 





Here lives a man, who don't refuse 

To mend and make both boots and shoes; 
Hie leather’s good, his work is just; 

The times are hard, he cannot trust. 


= Ne 
Literature, Criticism, Kc. 


ON POLITE LITERATURE. 








BY A SELF-TAUGHT STUDENT. 
It is not a Little singular that men, whose education is 
called exclusively diberal, and whose pursuits are pro- 
fessedly [polite literature and science, should be so ex- 
tremely illiberal and unpolite towards those who differ 
from them in opinion; and that they should assume a 
tone to which. no man can be entitled towards his fellow- 


man, as long as both are pleading their cause. The vie- 








tory must be decided By strong arguments, and not by 
strong words, which are mere rant, and recoil upon the 
assailant if he should prove to have been a mountain in 
labour; particularly when the little mouse, which sallies 
forth at the end, should have been frisking about before. 

We laugh at the honest tradesman, who is so strongly 
attached to his adopted business, that he exclaims on all 
occasions—** There is nothing like leather ;” but what are 
we to say of gentlemen, learned gentlemen, who pretend 
that the study of the classics is now as necessary as ever, 
and who use language like the following: ‘* The magis- 
terial arrogance of the ignorant vulgar putting itself for- 
ward with the brazen front of self-satisfied folly, and im- 
posing the crudest absurdities on the public.” This is 
giving rather a harsh description of those who refuse to 
think by proxy; but it is not enough to make a sweeping 
assertion; it must also be proved; and one good season 
will do more than ten bad words. Even the reputation of 
such persons can confer no weight on their grounds; and 
the talents which they display can avail them nothing 
against truth, They ask—‘* Who can compare the pro- 
ductions of modern Europe with what the poets, orators, 
philosophers, and historians of ancient Greece and Rome 
afford us?” 

The man who suffers himeelf to be frightened out of hfs 
wits by this question must surely get tired of hislifes; and, 
deeply regretting the present degeneration of mankind, he 
must ever lament his having seen the light of this world 
about two thousand years too late: but if he can manage 
to retain only a small portion of the said wits, he will, 
perhaps, find that he has been more frightened than hurt, 
and that his cotemporaries are not quite so contemptible and 
insignificant as some classical croakers would make. them, 

With regard to poets, old Homer is most. generally es- 
teemed and celebrated; but he was certainly no classical 
scholar 3 for he lived and died long before the Greeks 
had fixed their rules. Since his time there have been 
poets in every age and among almost every nation; but 
their various degrees of excellence and renown are accord- 
ing to their respective genius, and not in proportion to 
their classical acquirements. In point of learning they 
had no advantage over their countrymen, of whom many 
might have set up, in the same line with a similar stock 
of information ; if some particular circumstances, or the 
natural bent of a poet’s mind did not always give to the 
latter a direction, in which few are able or willing to follow. 
So much for poets. 

Modern orators are not only quite as good as those of 
the ancients; but they are far superior; and this is said 
without the slightest intention of disparaging Demosthenes 
and Cicero. They were both very great men in, their 
time; and the Roman, in particular, was far more than a 
mere orator; but he could not have made Mr. Brougham’s 
speech en the orders in council, and on the late Spanish 
question; he could not have said a word, either in favour 
or against the policy adopted by this country. To speak 
in the British Senate, with any probability of success, a 
man must possess an infinite variety of preliminary know 
ledge which takes up a great deal of time and study. The 
equally requisite fire and energy of the individual may 
have been, in some degree impaired by tedious application ; 
and, even at the moment of his holding forth he may be 
influenced by most important considerations, morsl, polie 
tical, and commercial, of which the ancients. had not, and 
could not have the slightest idea; and which, conse- 
quently, did not damp their spirits. Moreover, how can 
we be sure that the fine speeches, which have come 
down to us through so many ages, were actually 
delivered as we read them? May not the orator, his 
transcriber, or his historian have given them a few 
touches before they were transmitted to posterity? Cir 
culation went on but slowly at that time, but it is very 
different now ; the speech which. is held to day, will he 
to morrow in the hands of a million. of readers; in lees 
than a week it will be before the whole nation; in less 
than a month before the surrounding nations (not barba- 
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rians) and in little more than a month it will be before the ; half-open door, whilst some great man explained the na- 


greatest part of the civilized world; open to the remarks 
of every one who may be possessed of information on the 
subject to which it relates, and more or less able to judge 
whether the speaker has done justice to the business or 
not; and whether he has supported his former renown, or 
acquired fresh wreaths of glory. Speaking under such 
circumstances is a very different thing from spouting in 
the forum, and working on the passions of a mob like 
Brutus or Marc Antony. We may have every possible 
respect for departed greatness, without being ashamed of 
modern eloquence, as long as we remember the names of 
Pitt, Fox, Canning, and Brougham, not to mention 
various others of indisputable merit. In philosophy we 
are likewise superior to the ancients; an improved moral 
‘system, and the natural progress of information, have 
spread correct and virtuous sentiments to a far greater 
extent than could possibly have been the case with our 
predecessors. It would be as invidous as vain to attempt 
to particularize the innumerable ornaments of humanity, 
of whose actual existence every one of us has daily op- 
portunities to convince himself; but we may safely assert, 
that if our philosophers are less conspicuous than those 
of former times, it is merely because wise and good men 
are now less scarce. Socrates himself would not now ex- 
“dite so much wonder; but he would not get poisoned ; at 
‘Teast not by the verdict of a British jury, or in so very 
barefaced @ manner, as that in which he was condemned 
by the Athenians. The latter were, with all their fine 
arts, a very frivolous set of people; who persecuted 
Phidias, banished Aristides, and murdered Socrates: they 
talked most charmingly, but they acted abominably, and 
their exafaple is by no means a good one. The Romans 
imitated them, nevertheless, in as. far as they were able; 
and the fruits became soon censpicuous. They introduced 
Greeian arts at home; but they also brought with them a 
considerable increase of luxury and vice ; and the result 
was such, that we have very litile cause to envy them the 
enjoyment of their philosophy, or to adasire the manner 


ta which it worked. 


* Our histotians must, in some measure, be looked upon 
‘In the same light as our orators; but they labour under 
still greater difficulties. Their knowledge must far sur- 
pass that of the ancients, whose undertakings were seldom 
extensive, and who wrote, almost literally, fur posterity ; 
that is to say, for people of whom probably but few would 
have the means of ascertaining the truth of what was re- 
lated to then. Men of lively and poetical imaginations 
would, therefore, not scruple to adorn their narrative 
where there was need, in order to place a favourite hero 
in an advantageous light, or to ruin an obnoxious charac- 
ter in the reader’s opinion. We, too, lave men. whose 
descriptive powers are very great, and who add a vigorous 
style to a most poetical mind: but, in our days, the his- 
torian has a little more to attend to. It is not enourh to 
relate well:—truth and impartiality are among the first 
requisites ; and without them the greatest talents would 

not produce lasting effect. Both are of a most prosaical 
hature, and not very easily to be got at, or to be persevered 
in, considering the infinity of jarring interests which reli- 
gious, political, and commercial feelings have created 

ainong modern nations. To relate truth, and nothing but 

truth ; to be strictly impartial, and interesting at'the same 

time; and yet to please some cighty or ninety millions of 
readers, who arc on the tip-toe of expectation ;—such is 

the task which a modern historian propos:s to himself, 

and which he must perform to its full extent if he has aniy 

care for his reputation ; because the slightest {law in his 

statements will tarnish his fame, and invalidate his testi- | 


| 


ture of his plans, or some great villain unburdened his 
heart by making a full confession of his crimes. It is needless 
to expatiate any longer on the subject, since we may 
easily find that instead of wondering at the paucity of 
good modern historians, we have more reason to admire 
the very preat talents and the superior minds of those who 
are approved of at all, who convey information without 
incurring censure, and avoid tanieness without falling into 
declamation. 

It is further asked, ‘* What modern language must not 
yield the palm on a comparison with the Greek, or even 
with the Latin? Which of them must not be owned in- 
ferior, in brevity and copiousness of expression, in ele- 
gance, force, and harmony of varied structure.” The 
Greeks had a very fine idiom to work upon; and, as they 
were preat talkers, it was natural that they cultivated their 
language, and that they brought it to great perfection. The 
Romans who, before their acquaintance with the Greeks, 
had been little more than successful robbers, acted 
wisely in imitating, to a certain degree, their masters in 
the arts and sciences; and in amending even their lan- 
guage, according to the then existing state of society and 
knowledge ; but how would it stand with that copiousness 
of expression, and that harmony of varied structure in the 
translation of a good modern production, representing the 
present state of society and arts? Has any of the learned 
gentlemen ever tried.to make such a translation ? 

We read also the following assertion, ** Let classical 
learning become extinct, and we become inhabitants of a 
younger world, to which the experience; the wisdom, and 
the wit of ancient times are effectually lost.” Prodigious! 
This does not surpass all understanding; but there is.no 
understanding in it: and yet it has been gravely stated by 
@ karned scholar, who accuses the ignorant vulgar of im- 
posing the crudest absurdities on the public. 

In the first place, how could classical learning become 
extinct in the present state of the world ? Nobody would 
ever think of prohibiting the voluntary study of those 
who might still prefer it; and if a capricious tyrant should 
threaten them with fine and imprisonment, they would, 
probably, become only so much the keener in their pur- 
suits. Granting, however, that no body should read, 
henceforth, the classics in the original languages, how 
could that deprive us of what we know already about 
them? Supposing us confined to the younger world of 
Locke, Newton, Addison, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Roscoe, 
and a few more ignorant barbarians of recent date, should 
we not be still quite on a level with the Romans in the 
time of Augustus? not to mention that even the unclassi- 
cal and monsterous Shakspeare might furnish us with such 
specimens of experience, widom, and wit as the ancients 
have not often produced, if they have produced them at all. 

We may even come still closer to the point, by supposing 
that a great convulsion of nature (for instance, the sudden 
approach of a comet to the earth) had isolated a few hundred 
inhabitants of Liverpool, taken promiscuously, as they 
might be assembled in a place of worship, and merely pro- 
vided with the means of preserving their existence, but 
without any books or records whatsoever; supposing them 
in such a situation, with no further calamity befalling 
them (and provided, also, that they had not left their 
brains behind them) it can hardly be presuming too much 
to fancy that the probable result would be something like 
the following :—They would first provide for their necessi- 
ties, and then for their conveniences; luxuries would follow 
in due course: and, as mental enjoyments would be indis-. 





pensible to a society thus constituted, they would soon 
have orators and poets (lots of poets, no doubt ;) historians 


mony for ever. Too many eyes are watching him; and ! and essayists would only wait for working-materials ; in 


every attempt at poetical embellishment runs the risk of | 


meeting with a prosaical contradiction. There must ve | 


short, every thing would soon go on as usual, with the re- 
markable improvement of their wanting no linguists. The 


no speeches but such as have been actually delivered in the advantage of having but one language would make them 
same manner, or nearly 80; and no reports of private con- | go.on most rapidly in real knowledge, and would allow 
ferences, but such as have actually been made by credita- | them:to enjoy life much better, and in better health and 


ule witnesses, who were stanuing’ behind a screen, or a spirits than we de. 


Returning in sober sadness to our present melancholy 
“condition, we may at all events convince ourselves, that a 
return to total barbarism is not very likely under existing 
circumstances. Civilized nations of our times are, on a 
large scale, what the different Grecian states were on a 
small one: the natural competition betwixt ambitious 
rivals, serves the interest of science; and national vanity 
stimulates individual as well as public exertion, England 
is peculiarly favoured, by central situation and extensive 
connexions. Nothing of importance can now happe, 
even in the remotest corner of the earth, without finding 
its way into this country. Every thing is here freely ex- 
amined, and rejected if worthless, or adopted and im- 
proved if good. A standard for science is quite out of 
the question ; for even allowing that John Buil might fell 
asleep over his laurels, he would soon get awakened by the 
noise which his brother Jonathan, his cousin Monsieur, 
and various other relations and friends, would not fail to 
make. Aware of the impropriety of his conduct, John 
would start from his slumber, like the giant refreshed, 
and proceed in the career with the best amongst them. 
We are under great obligations-to the industrious and 
intelligent scholars, whose labours have made the modern 
nations what they are: but we should now look up to 
them, and not lose our time in doing their work anew. 
There is now much less to be done in that line; and it is 
by enjoying the fruit of former exertons, that we are er 
abled to make some progress ourselves: yet walking round 
is not advancing; and we pay but 2 poor compliment to 
men like Johnson, by returning ever and anon tothe point 
from which they set out. The Latin tongue serves as 
basis to some of the modern lunguages; but it does not 
follow that every one ought to study the former, in order 
to understand the latter, which have all taken separate 
turns. Such researches may interest the professional gram- 
marian; but in social intercourse they only serve to per- 
plex the interlocuters. he best rule for acquiring 2 lan- 
guage, is to pay attention to the manner in which those 
express themselves, who are, most generally, considered 
good writers and speakers, and to follow the light of reason 
for the rest. Bad grammar is not a natural thing. Chil- 
dren, who have never heard it, will never make it them- 
selves; they will express their little wants and defend 
their little interests in the purest terms; and they will 
even adopt rhetorical figures which they bad never learned, 
and which nobody could have taught them: wit, sarcasm, 
and double-ineanings will be employed by the little ur 
chins, with the most proper intonation, as long as they 
are engaged in what interests them: they only lose their 
vantage ground when they get puzzled by things above 


a pedant, who mars the natural dispositions which he 
ought to cultivate, and who aims at explaining what he 
does not unde-stand himself. 

The study of Greek and Latin facilitates the learning 
of modern idioms, as going to Wigan and Bolton facili- 
tates the approach from Liverpool to Manchester. People 
who are not particularly limited with regard to time and 
money, may allow themselves a little excursion without 
inconvenience; and it is very possible, that it may prove 
useful and agreeable to several amongst them; but, for 
those who are differently situated, the direct road through 
Warrington will do quite as well; and should the intended 
railway become considerably shorter and smoother, it might 
also be entitled to some patronage, notwithstanding the 
protests of postmasters and landlords on the old cause- 
way. 

Knowing the etymology of words is of very little use in 
conversation, because the original meaning of an expres. 
sion may have undergone various alterations, we must 
take it as it. is used by good company, and by authors of 
repute, without contesting for the proper application. 
Occasio is a Latin word, but it is seldom used in English, 
as it wasin the original language, and in the sense in 





which the French and other nations still use it: its pro« 


* punciation is also different in every modern idiom.——C’¢st 


their sphere, or when they are put under the ferrule of 
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u% jeune homme bien gai, is a compliment in French, be- , 
Frenchman, that we did not consider it to be exceeded 


Cause it means a lively, cheerful, and agreeable com- 
Panion ; but to be called a very gay young man in England 
is no flattery at all, because it may mean a spendthrift, a 
gambler, a drunkard, and, in short, any thing but a gen- 
tleman. 

On the other hand, confirtativo, confortatorio, and 
confortévole are very fine sweetly sounding words, but they 
give.one no correct idea of the word ‘* comfortable,” be- 
cause this can never ‘be acquired in a palazzo upon marble 
floors ; although it may be conceived in an instant, by the 
happy individual who sits in a snug English parlour, with- 
a good miscellany in one hand, and a piece of good toast 
in the other. Well to be understood, however, that the 
said miscellany must not contain too much about the clas- 
sics, because pedants may be looked upon as the antipodes 
of Sir John Falsteff; they are not only very dull and dry 
themselves, but they generally make others so too, and 
the less one has to do with them the better. 

HOMO. 


Liverpool. 





The Drama. 


THE LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
=e 

Our other engagements during the last week have not 
permitted us to attend the theatre more than twice; upon 
which oecasions our visits have also been necessarily of very 
short duration. We have, however, witnessed a few de- 
tached scenes, which warrant us in congratulating the lovers 
of the drama upon the gratification they must have ex- 
perienced in witnessing the united efforts of a corps dra- 
matique, which has seldom been surpassed out of Lundon. 
Of Mr. Farren’s natural and original style of acting, it 
is scarcely possible to speak in terms of adequate praise ; 
although we fancy that we detected a slight blemish, a little 
spot inthesun. Weshall stand corrected, and plead guilty 
of a visual defect ourselves, if this gentleman does not 
occasionally impair the effect of the scene by a knowing 
wink of the eye and a roll of the tongue, which is not 
very appropriate in the personation of an elderly gentle- 
man either of the ‘old or new school. We presume also 
to hint that he has occasionally somewhat too much of 
the Grecian bend. If these trifling ‘defects gre not alto- 
gether imaginary, they detract very little from the happy 
effect produced by this most accomplished actor. 

Mr. Meadows, who is also a valuable acquisition to the 
company, is a very original and effective performer. He 
enters with such uncommon earnestness into the spirit of 
his parts, as occasionally to subject himself to the suspicion 
of over-acting. This, however, is sometimes rather to be 
ascribed to the author than to the actor;—and the cha- 
racter of the wretched Trapbois, the doating usurer, is such 
a caricature of human nature, that no performer to whose 
share it falls can possibly ** out-herod Hierod.” Mr. 
Meadows rendered it so frightful, that we had a second 
visitation in our slumbers. This gentleman has the happy 
art of rendering his face so quizzically rueful, that Liston 
himself would be a beauty by his side. 

We have had sufficient opportunities of seeing Mr. 
Taylor, to convince us that he is a most judicious and 
experienced actor. His Major Galbraith is the richest per- 
sonation of the swaggering ** bully boy” we ever saw. Al- 
theugh the voice of this gentleman is not altogether what 
it has been, he sings with somuch judgment and accuracy, 
that we infinitely prefer him to many of those who can 
boast of better voices. . 

Mr. Gattie’s Morbleu in the farce of Monsieur Tonson, 
is highly praised by those who have witnessed the per- 
formance. In the absence of personal experience we shall 
merely state that the London journalists consider this gen- 
tleman’s personation of the part to be equal to that of 
Mathews; nor can we conceive a higher compliment.— 
The critic of the Globe and Traveller, in his notice of the 
Morbleu of Mr. Mathews, at the English opera house, 
adtrerts to that of Mr. Gattie in the following terms: ** So 











amusing, indeed was his delineation of the unhappy 


even by the performance of last night, excellent as it un- 
doubtedly was;” and the London Courier contains the 
following paragraph on the same subject : 

*SAfter this piece, succeeded the farce of Monsieur Ton- 
son, in which Mathews played the part of Morbleu. It 
was a performance differently conceived, and generally 
different in its effect from the rich and quiet excellence of 
Gattie’s. Mathews throws out many points, and gives 
frequent touches of humour which are entirely new, and 
most irresistibly droll. But he does not preserve that 
general imbecile petulance of manner by which Gattie 
makes the distresses of the poor Frenchman so incom- 
parably ludicrous.” 

We can only add, for the present, that Mrs. Faucit 
is an interesting actress, and a fine woman ; and that Mr. 
Melrose is a pleasing singer, who, with study and expe- 
rience, will soon become a favourite with the public. 

We never saw Mr. Vandenhoff to greater advantage 
than in the character of Lord Dalgarno, in Nigel ; and at 
the risk of having our taste and discernment questioned, 
it is our decided opinion, that he is more in his element in 
such characters, than in his representations of the tragic 
heroes: this we say without intending the slightest dis- 
paragement to his undoubted talents in the graver walk of 


the drama. 
——~—>>?>—. 
MRS. M‘GIBBON. 
Ee 
¢& The following well-merited compliment to this ex- 
cellent actress is extracted from the Manchester Guardian: 


‘¢‘ Mrs. M‘Gibbon’s Elspeth (in the Antiquary) is the 
character which was supported with by far the greatest 
share of talent. Her long tangled grey locks, falling down 
almost to her breast—her shrivelled face, with the deep 
dark hue of extreme age—her ap tly fleshless fingers 
and arms—her shaking limbs—her tottering steps—! 
figure, bending under the weight of years, and of “a 
mind diseased,”—all these, combined with a remarkab! 
accurate dressing of the character, gave such a force, suc 
a vraisemblance to her representation, that we could scarcely 
bear to look ather. In our judgment, however, the illu- 
on vanished as _— rw oe oa She did not 
perhaps prudently, if conscious that she was not mis- 
tress of it) attempt the Scotch pronunciation at all; but 
there was a firmness in her tones, and.a strength in her 
voice, which no one could suppose belonged to the poor 
decrepit creature, just trembling on the verge of the grave, 
whom we saw before us. Let her correct this defect—let 
her suit the voice more to the character—and we shall 


consider her representation of it perfect.” 


Siscellancous. 


Exhibition of. Paintings—A rich and beautiful collec- 
tion of the paintings of the old masters is now on view at 
the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. They are from the 
private collections in this town and neighbourhood, and 
deposited there by their liberal proprietors, for the inspec- 
tion of the public. It is impossible to convey an adequate 
description of these splendid works of art, on a cursory 
view ; but we venture to promise our readers an ampler 
notice of their merits next week. Meantime, we cannot 
but remark that it is delightful to pass an hour or two, in 
contemplating the various views, groups, and portraits, 
which strike the eye in every direction, and which carry 
us back to the history of former times, and impress us 
with a high and pce + veneration for the genius of 
men, long since mouldered in the dust, whose pencils 
could thus call light and life from the inanimate canvas. 
—The catalogue contains judicious observations on the 
paintings, with a biographical sketch of the several artists, 
and is itself a work of very considerable interest and 


amusement. 


Misnomers.—Mathews, in his entertainments, tells a 
laughable gstory of the upsetting of one of the safety 
coaches. This was called to the mind of our correspon- 
dent Rig, by reading an advertisement of the loss of two 
gold seals and a ker, attached to a hair safety chain.— 
However great.a this may be, the loss will prove a 
still greater bore to the sufferer. 














Advertisements. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
HE EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, the Works of 


the Old Masters of the various Foreign Schools, and those 
Artists, contributed by the ee sd 


of Deceased British ts, 
most of the principal Collections in Liverpool and t! 





ood, and arranged under the superintendence of the 
Committee of the Liverpool Royal Institution, is now open, 
at their Gallery, in Corguirt-streEt, Liverpool, fr jing 
o’clock in the Morning till Dusk, ev: Day, S 
cepted. =~ Sacmsag a —= Parr-street.* 
Im: in, hilling.—Catalogues, Sixpence. 
— for the Season, not transferrable, at Five Shillings 
eac 


N.B At the same time, wed Collection of Casts from the 


gina, Elgin, and ~— Marbles is open to the inspec. 
tion of the Visitors of the Exhibition. Descriptive Catalogues 
may be had in the Room. Price Sixpence. 





NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 
Just published, by Hime and Son, Castle-street and Church. 


street, Liverpool 

HE QUADRILLER’S POCKET COMPANION, 

a Collection of the most admired Sets of Quadrilles, ar- 

in cotananpnes of dan ter teas aoe Goad 

im consequence. 0} e many ing les for les ar- 

ranged expressly for the Flute, the Publishers have been 

induced to undertake the present Work; and as.they have 

not spared any expense to make it as complete as possible, 

they hope it will be found worthy the attention of all Flute 

Players.—The first Number is now ready for delivery, and 

contains the celebrated Scotch Set, and Paris's first and second 
Sets of Quadrilles. 





‘ee Editor of the Ke would oblige a Con- 
stant Reader by inserting the following lines addressed 
by a young Lady, an admirer of the beautiful Works in 
Glass, to the ingenious Artist at No. 5, Lord-street: 
Thy powerful genius so well displayed 
The curious forms in glass pourtrayed, 
etry of shape and beauty joined, 


With s 
Must ee instruction to the youthful mind ; 
you thus model’d with a master’s hand 


The spares of all ranks command, 
Who feel disposed to give to merit due 
That praise alone w appertains to you. 


August 23. 
SS 
Go Correspondents. 


PorTry.—It was our intention this week to notice a pleasing 
little volume, which has just issued from the press, under 
the title of “The Forest Minstrel.” It is the joint pro- 
duction of correspondents of our own, whose occasional 
pieces in the Kaleidoscope, were much and deservedly ad- 
mired. The length of the extract we purpose to make 
from the work, obliges us to postpone the selection’ until 
next week. 

Cuess.—We have for some time had it in our contemplation 
to adopt the suggestion of An Amateur. As 











James JOCULAR must permit us to take another spell at his 
manuscript. His hieroglyphics have entirely baffled our 
first effort. 

If Commercius will follow our advice, he will not press the 
publication of his poem on the commerce and public spirit 
of Liverpool. . 

The Adventures of a Sovereign scarcely possess sufficient in- 
terest and variety for publication. His predecessor, Chry- 
sal, is perhaps still fresh enough in our recollection to in- 
fluence the opinion we have given. 

We have to acknowledge U.—Constant Reader—J. Fraser— 
Canmore. 

We have received the further favour of Homo, and take this 
opportunity of stating to our readers, that the essay of this 
same correspondent, which occupies upwards of a page of 
this day’s Kaleidoscope, is the original composition of a gen- 
tleman who is a native of Germany, and to whom we are 
indebted for several clever translations which have appeared 
in the Kaleidoscope. 

BOON Proveninc.—The letter from Ulverston, on this sub. 
ject, in our next. 

TuHEATRICALs,—We shall reply to.4 Constant Reader next week. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 























Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by E. 
SmitH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. : 

Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
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Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row; B. 
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